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religion or mythology. A bibliography furnished as a guide to further 
reading and an index are useful features of the work. 

The accounts of religious beliefs, family life, and tribal government 
are unusually interesting. It is possible, however, that the reader may 
get a too favorable idea of the culture of the "vanishing race," since 
the theories are frequently more pleasing than the actual practices were. 
While the handbook contains little material which is distinctly new, 
much information on subjects like primitive industries, dress, and the 
physical characteristics of the natives may be found here more conveni- 
ently than in larger volumes. 

Ruth A. Gallaher 

Abraham Lincoln and constitutional government. By Bartow A. Ulrich. 
(Chicago: Chicago legal news, 1916. 406 p. $2.50) 

The title of this volume — Abraham Lincoln and constitutional gov- 
ernment — is misleading. A glance at the title-page immediately brings 
one to the conclusion that the author is presenting a study which deals 
with Lincoln's conception of the constitution and his contributions to 
the development of the American state. There is, however, no connec- 
tion between the two parts of the title: in reality two distinct mono- 
graphs are between the covers of this book. 

The first of these covers one hundred and fifty pages. The title — 
Abraham Lincoln — gives the author wide latitude in the treatment of 
his subject. Only the most cursory examination of the text is necessary 
to reveal the fact that it is neither a formal biography of the great presi- 
dent nor a monograph setting forth the results of a careful, exhaustive 
investigation of any particular phase of his character, personality, pri- 
vate life, or public services. Moreover it is not a history of his times. 
Any attempt at classification must inevitably lead to the conclusion that 
the work belongs under the head of ' ' compilations. " It is a compilation 
of newspaper clippings, extracts from public documents, biographies, 
and the more prominent historical works to which are added certain 
personal reminiscences by the author who knew Lincoln — how inti- 
mately does not appear. Some of the author's poetical productions are 
also inserted but unfortunately the reader is not informed as to the con- 
nection between Abraham Lincoln and these literary efforts. 

The selection of the items presented, nearly all of which have already 
frequently appeared in print, does not form very convincing evidence of 
the author's capacity for critical, constructive, historical research while 
the plan of organization leaves much to be desired. Continuity of treat- 
ment is certainly not in evidence and a critical reader speedily comes to 
the conclusion that perspective is also a matter of small concern. For 
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example several pages are devoted to the assassination of Colonel Ells- 
worth and less than half a page to that of Lincoln. The organization of 
the materials within the several chapters calls for little in the way of 
commendation. The secessionist officials of Buchanan's administration, 
Jefferson Davis's theories concerning constitutional government and 
slavery, the fraudulent activities of dishonorable army contractors, rules 
of conduct governing Lincoln's private and public life, his attitude to- 
wards his generals, and finally the liberation of the Russian serfs by 
Czar Nicholas II are all discussed in a single chapter of a scant ten 
pages In no single chapter can the reader find anything which re- 
sembles a careful or connected characterization of Lincoln. In one place 
is a sketch of his personal appearance, in another one finds his views on 
temperance, and here and there are comments on his faith in God, his 
belief in prayer, his humanity, etc. Finally the reader is by no means 
certain that the table of contents forms a trustworthy guide to the body 
of the work. Chapter X, according to this table deals with two points: 
the influence of West Point upon democracy ; and college training versus 
the Declaration of Independence. At the designated page, however, the 
chapter heading appears as "The "West Point and Annapolis Alumni" 
and upon examination of the text even this does not appear to be an 
accurate title. The question of the colleges and the Declaration of In- 
dependence happens to have been incorporated into the preceding chap- 
ter along with the Trent Affair, the Gettysburg Address, the President 's 
proclamation for a national fast day, a thanksgiving proclamation, and 
the question of slavery. 

It is profitless to pile up the defects which appear. Suffice it to say 
that this half of the book, at least, is not history and by no stretch of 
the imagination can it be characterized as a contribution to the literature 
of Lincoln or his times. 

The second monograph — constitutional government — differs very 
materially from the first in character. It is a revision of the author's 
baccalaureate thesis which was presented to the law faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1863. The first chapters taken together give the 
reader a general view of governmental theory as it is understood and put 
into operation by the leading states of Europe. Pour chapters are de- 
voted to the constitutional development and administrative machinery 
of the American republic. Another is devoted to a consideration of the 
amendments to the constitution. The constitutions of Switzerland, Por- 
tugal, Prussia, China, Belgium, and other states are grouped in the clos- 
ing chapters and to each document is prefixed a short historical sketch 
treating its evolution. As to the general value of the work we have 
the assurance in the author's preface that the original essay was used as 
a campaign document in at least two elections. 
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There is no index to either monograph and the short bibliographies 
which are inserted here and there convey little information which is not 
available in a dozen other places. 

Uncollected letters of Abraham Lincoln. First brought together by 
Gilbert A. Tracy. With an introduction by Ida A. Tarbell. (Bos- 
ton : Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 264 p. $2.50 net) 

This work brings together Lincoln letters from different sources and 
includes hitherto unpublished manuscripts and isolated items and collec- 
tions that have appeared since the last edition of Lincoln's Complete 
Works. The most important single group drawn upon was the collection 
of about twenty letters to Senator Lyman Trumbull published in the 
Century magazine, 4:17 in an article entitled "A Lincoln Correspon- 
dence, ' ' by William H. Lambert, The volume constitutes a contribution 
to Lincolniana sufficiently significant to arouse in Mr. Tracy the hope to 
be able to secure a publisher for a new authoritative, standard edition 
of Lincoln's Complete Works. 

Even so small and haphazard a collection of letters vividly illustrates 
the many-sided Abraham Lincoln, the great "Commoner," the loyal 
friend and the defender of the weak, as well as the slipshod but eloquent 
lawyer, the adroit politician, and the temperate statesman. The collec- 
tion contains not only his longest but also what was probably his shortest 
letter when in reply to an autograph collector he writes: "You request 
an autograph and here it is." (p. 148) A young man who wishes to 
read law under him he refers to a local "excellent lawyer (much better 
than I, in law-learning) " and advises him: "Always bear in mind that 
your own resolution to succeed, is more important than any one thing." 
(p. 62) On the eve of his presidential nomination in 1860, he declines 
an invitation to deliver a lecture before the Harrison Literary Institute 
of Chicago : "I am not a professional lecturer. Have never got up but 
one lecture, and that I think rather a poor one." (p. 141) Another 
human note is sounded when in July, 1864, the great president penned 
his thanks to a woman, who had passed the eighty-fourth year of life but 
had given to the soldiers some three hundred pairs of stockings knitted 
by herself, (p. 243) 

A considerable part of the correspondence concerns legal services ren- 
dered by Lincoln, involving only here and there a personal touch. We 
see him carefully studying Manny's reaper so as to be able to defend 
Manny's rights against the charges of Cyrus H. McCormick. He offers 
his services gratuitously to defend on a charge of murder the son of a 
widow from whose hands he had himself received various favors. In- 
stead of presenting formal bills for his services, he often writes as fol- 
lows: "I have news that we win our Gallatin and Saline county case. 



